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Sone Suggestions on Hon to Make use of the Readings 


Austin Hale, Hyderabad, November 23, 1938 


The hidden agenda behind having readings at all is the attempt to convince you that there is a lot of 
help out there in the general linguistic literature which is indeed accessible if you krow how to go 
about tapping into it. One purpose of this discussion is to say what you should try to gain froa 
each of the articles mentioned, and what you reed not worry about if it assumes background in logic 
or computing or linguistic theory that you do not have. The presentation is likely to be disjointed 
since I am attempting to combine a reading list with all kinds cf suggestions to follow up in 
looking at texts. The worst version cf anything generally cones first. Sorry about that. 


L Overview 
Hale, Austin. 1984. “A discourse pecking order,” Theory and application in processing texts in 
non-Indoeuropean languages, ed., Robert E. Longacre IPapiere zur Textlirquistik, Band 431 
Hamburg: Helmut Buske Verlag, pp. 1-24 


This article provides an illustrated overview of the four systems 


1. Backbone Sequencing Development 
2. Trees Hierarchy Grouping 
3. Files Inforaation Referring 


4, Focal Content Significance Evaluation 


and certain interactions between them. Your major use of this article will be simply to get 
in mind what the four systems are. The article itself majors upon the posited relationships 
between systens. Higher numbered systems in the list above may be marked through distortion 
of superimposition of structure upon the lower numbered systens. The article highlights the 
interaction between systems but at this stage it will be more useful to concentrate upon 
the characterisation of each of the true systens. 


Hale, Austin and Richard E. Elkins. 1980. "Si Makut: The footprints of plot and other discourse 
systens upon the surface grammar of a Western Bukidnon Manobo folktale", Studies in 
Philippine Linguistics 4.1:1-42 


This was the first account that made use of the pecking-order concept. The idea that the 
four systems constituted a hierachy of distorting pressures first emerged from this attempt 
to understand Western Bukidnon Maroto discourse. Once the concepts came clear in terms of 
the Mancbo material it was quite easy to see them at work in English text. You may want to 
skim this to get a feel for how each of the four systems is manifested in Nancbo, ard how 
Plot gets marked through the selective use of certain forms that are not easily accounted 
for from other points of view, 


n 
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TI. Speaker Intent. 
(with some notes on discourse recipes interlarded as well) 


Gur concern in the study of discourse iz not merely descriptive, We are concerned in part with 
scuething that has traditionally belonged to the study of rhetoric. We would like to learn to 
distinguish between texts and discourses that are linguistically very effective and these that are 
for various reasons less effective. Since an effective discourse is one that achieves the intent of 
the speaker, it is necessary to compare spesker intent with what we judge (or better, whab an 
wadience of native speakers judges) to have been the impact of the text. The intent of the speaker 
is both a beginning point and an end point for the analysis. It not only sets the goals against 
which the effectiveness of the text is measured, it is an important factor to consider in casting 
hypotheses regarding the nature of the backbone in any given text, the key paraceters that will be 
used in defining the larger hierarchical units of the text, and the nature of the contract between 
speaker and hearer at the highest level of focal content, especiaily the nature of the “claim* that 
the speaker is attempting ic sake good on by means of his words. @ 


The intent of the speaker is usually not simple. An effective teacher aay intend to transmit 
information but he or she way also attempt to ipress the class with his or her erudition, attespt to 
keep order in the class, as well as attempting to interest the class in the subject matter. He or 
she may thus alternate between the roles of 1) inforsation source, 2) disciplinarian, 3) salesman, 
and 4) entertainer. Each of these roles compete for time and strategic implementation. 


As a result cf the mixed and relatively complex nature of the intent of the speaker, discourse types 
tend to be mixed (or hybred, or to contain embedded types) as well, It is possible to characterize 
relatively "pure" types cf narrative, procedure, persuasion, descripticn, evaluation, exhortation, 
and the like, but in actual discourse, one is probably safe in assuming that specific instances of 
effective discourse wili often contain elements of more than one true type, The narrative monologues 
in John's gospel are used as illustrations like evidence to support an arousent. These narratives 
are ulbipately best understood as samples of persuasive discourse, Ping is a narrative in which the 
backbone of event-like sain clauses is heavily interlarded with non-event perceptions (non-event 
because they are not overt, tub take place inside Ping's head) which provide heavy support for the (@) 
implicit hortatory these of the monologue {better to come home late and be spanked, than to stay 
away and try to survive alone in the big dangarcus world out there}, i 


The PhaTki flood account is interesting in this respect. The text was given in responce to a request 
to tell about the flocd. In aost global terns the account is chronological, running fron a tine 
prior to the flood to a time shortly after the flood. The account begins with a setting in remote 
past (taking us from the here-new-I-thou of the spesker-hearer situation back to the historic 
then-there-they of the flood). It moves into simple past for the sain developaent of events, and 
then back into remote past for the conclusion. In sost general terms this would fit well enough with 
the idea that the speaker's intent was simply to convey the requested inforsation, and that he chose 
a narrative discourse type to achieve this. A closer look, however, raises questions about this 
analysis. At the lower levels, chronology is not the principle used to develop the account. Our 
first ispression was that it was more descriptive, and that the sequence was better described as a 
Sequence of topics than as a chronological sequence of events. Though the topics were ordered 
chronologically, they were net necessarily developed chronologically. What struck cur attention at 


, 


the end of the session was the observation that there was a fairly consistent alternation between 
detailed specific factual descriptions and highly evaluative coments on these facts. This kind of 
topic developaent strategy would suggest that the speaker's chosen intent may not have been simply 
to provide a factual chronological account of the Flood, but that he chose to deliver a persuasive 
discourse in which his ain was to convince the hearer of the magnitude of the disaster that resulted 
froa the flood. On this view, the detailed factual material could be viewed as backbone, moving the 
discourse from evidence to evidence, and the evaluative material would be the focal content 
highlighting the significance of each piece of evidence and tying it back to the implicit initial 
claim that the flood was indeed momentous. This might then allow us to think of this account as a 
persuasive discourse overlaid upon a chronological description. The best clue to the intent of the 
author is often in the focal content, since that is the material that is specifically designed to 
enhance the impression that the discourse was significant. 


Grosz, Barbara J. and Candace L. Sidner. 1986. “Attention, intentions, and the structure of 
discourse", Computational Linguistics 12.3:175-204 


This paper has important things to say about the relationships between speaker intention 
(what they cali purpose, intentional structure) and what we are referring to as "the 
files". The paper is couched in computational terms and makes use of logical formalisms 
that will be opaque to most of us. These things can be passed over, I believe, without 
losing the benefit of the intuitively more transparent observations which, I believe, are 
quite valuable to us. 


Schiffrin, Deborah, 1984, "How a story says what it means and does", Text 4.4:913-346. 


Here Schiffrin locks at a single conversational narrative and asks four questions: 
1. How is the story opened? 
2. How is the point of the story made? 
J. How does the story perform an action within a social interaction? 
4, How is the story closed? 


Her stated purpose in asking these questions is to point the way toward an “integrated 
theory of discourse, in which the syntax, semantics, and pragmatics of talk so 
contextualize one another that discourse itself can be said to be realized only through 
relationships between structures, meanings, and actions which are themselves framed by 
social and cultural meanings." (1984:315) This aim is quite congenial to the big picture I 
have been painting of discourse. She also approaches the task like we have been doing in 
that she presents the entire text at the beginning of the article in a effort to let the 
reader participate vicariously in the social situation from which the text energed, 


Discourse Recipes 


One of the things we may want to do for ourselves is to construct for ourselves sets of 
procedural instructions on how to do things in discourse in our languages, These will 
probably always fall short of being definitive, but notes on our texts that are organized 
in this way stand a good chance of being accessible to us for practical purposes in 


translation, I would suggest, for example, that in constructing a set of notes on narrative 
discourse that we would have sections such as the following: 


How to begin a narrative. 


(These would be thought of as tasks to be performed with words. The words used would end up 
as elements of the backbone of the setting of a narrative. Narrative settings generally 
have backbones that resemble the backbones of expository discourse. Backbones consist of 
units of information that mark stages in the cospletion of the discourse, Discourse type 
determines what belongs to the backbone in a given stretch of discourse. If we end up with 
a list of tasks such as the following which belong to the completion of the setting in 
narrative, then there gay be some sense in including some or all of these kinds of things 
as parts of a narrative setting backbone, where setting is viewed as an discourse type that 
is normally embedded at strategic points within a discourse.) 


Creating an opening for story telling. 
Clues as to narrative type 
Introductory formulae ("Once upon a time” vs. "UPI, July 30, 1987, 
Dateline New York") 
Participant vs. Event-Oriented narratives 
Setting the stage in tiae and space. 
Fact vs. fiction 
Single stage, aultiple stage, travel narrative 
Introducing participants 
Fact vs. fiction 
Introductions and rank (main to marginal} 
Introductions and role (Victim, Villain, Hero) 
Depicting complication or motivating situation (focal content relating to 
the narrative plot) 
Overlaid speaker-hearer agenda (focal content with story as speech act) 
Stories with morals (hortatory agendas) 
Stories as performances (give pleasure, reap applause) 
Stories which argue a case, substantiate a clain 


How to build an event line. (Backbone, Trees, Focal Content) 


How to mark an event lappropriate verb forms, appropriate fores for inherently eventive 
verb forms, deriving inherently stative verb forms for use in depicting events, 
s.) 

How to foreground and background events (highlighted event foras, tense shifts, use of 
background activity forms, subordinated clauses that function to highlight a main 
Clause, backgrounding of scripts by encoding them as strings of nonfinal clauses, 


How to make a state or a participant sore prominent than an event within an event-oriented 
backbone (highlighting presentational states by structuring thes as the final 
finite clause of a complex sentence--state clause presented as being in temporal 
sequence with events as in "presentational" sentences. 

How to foreshadow something of significance within an event line. List all the devices that 


get used, and the overtones of each, 

How to control the effect of segmentation to best advantage. When to group clauses within a 
sentence and when to use a one-clause sentence. What controls the placeaant of 
setting: that break a narrative into episodes or other event sequences: shifts in 
tise?, in place?, changes in the cast? new complications? language and culture 
specific conventions? 


How to keep track of participants and props in narrative. (Files) 


(Watch the role of Noun Phrase variants (proper nane, commen noun phrase, nowinalizations 
(nous phrases that consist entirely of what could otherwise be a relative clause), beheaded 
noun phrases (quantifiers, descriptives, demonstratives), pronouns, zero reference. 

Heavy reference is often appropriate for the introduction of new participants, for 
reference to marginal participants, and light or zero reference is often the unmarked way 
of referring to the participant in the spotlight on center stage. Whether reference must te 
iade at all or not is controlled in sone lenguages by the constraints of cleuse-level 
grammar, in others by paragraph level constraints, and in others by pragmatic or 
referential constraints that have te do primarily with the speaker's assessment of the 
ability of the hearer to reconstruct a "real-world visualization” of tha situation as it is 
developed by the narrative.) 


How to bring a participant on stage. (How you do this may also signal what kind of role 
that participant plays in the discourse (Victim, Villain, Hero, Bystander, or 
Major participant vs Minor participant).) 

Hew to place a participant in the spotlight on center stage, (How to keep him there, how 
to move the spotlight to another participent or participant grouping, how to know 
when rapid shifts in the spotlight are appropriate and effective and when thay 
are confusing and courterproductive, ...) 

How to send a participant off stage (how to do it temporarily, how to do it for good, (what 
devices raise what expectations on the part of hearers), How much of this is 
given in 1 content, how much in terms of the subtle use of grammatical 
or conventional devices. 


How to make the story flow, (Backbone, Files ...) 


Pow to distinguish long-term settings from short-term settings. (2.9. that this time clause 
has as its scope the whole next episode, not just the main verb of this 
sentence.) 

How to let the audience know what you are doing with your words (e.g, that you are telling 
a story to entertain or instruct, rather than going through a language-learning 
exercise one sentence at a tine). 

How to bring up a new topic in a way that keeps your audience with you. (Also how te 
maintain a given topic over a longer stretch and keep your audience with you.) 

How to use prominence positions to promote smooth topic transition, solid topic 
maintenance, and the like. (What are the functions of preposing?, of postrosing? 
of a move to insediate preverbal postion? What is the function of the alternation 
batween simple sentences and acre highly convoluted complex sentences? Where are 
the proginence positions in such alternations, and whet implicit content or 


Brainard, 


relationships are conveyed by these positions? 


How to repair effectively, (Files ..,) 


How to suppty a omitted event. (When you leave out an event and want the hearer to 
racognize it as an event to be added to the backbone at the proper place, how do 
you do this? 


How to repair a participant identification. 
How to correct a misstatesient, 


How to build suspense and cap a climax. (Focal cortent) 


Hon to introduce and amplify a complication. 

How to orchestrate a peak (Paragraph peak, episode peak, discourse peak) 

How to manage relative prominence within focal content (distinguishing what really is 
significant so far as speaker intent is concerned from that which provides a 
Framework or background againd which the really significant stuff can be properly 
appreciated, 


How to resolve everything and wrap things up dacenbly, 


Are there standard formulae arc what do they signal? 
What discourse type signals are there ("And they all lived happily aver after.*...) Factual 
ys. fictional implications. Hedges, evidential disclainers? 


This would be only'a beginning of a list of recipes for doing things with discourse, and 
it is restricted to one discourse type, narrative. Any of you who feel that constructing a 
set of discourse recipes would be a really useful format in which to record the findings 
fros this tine of study together are encouraged to start such a recipe box immediately 
using just the "How to” things that have energed thus far in the texts we have looked at 
together. 


The way I have put this out you could vary well confuse the notion of “speaker intent” 
(what the speaker is aiming te achieve with respect to the hearer in general pragmatic 
farms--entertain, inform, convince, persuade to do something, ...) with a very different 
notion of recipes (how I as a speaker carry out various low-level tasks in constructing a 
discourse--getting an audience, construcing a setting, bringing on participants, bringing 
on a ceeplication and the like). These two kinds of things should be carefully 
distinguished. The first has to do with what goes on in social interaction, the second 
has to do with learning how to master the skills of discourse. 


Sherri. 1987. “Comments on analyzing expository discourse", (Manuscript submitted to Notes 
on Linguistics) 


Sherri lived in a village in which she was frequently invited to village social occasions. 
Guests on these occasions were expected to entertain their fellow villagers by delivering 


expository discourses, Realizing that her language learning activities to that point had 
not developed this skill, she took it as a project to construct for herself a manual on how 
to do such things in a socially and linguistically acceptable way in Kalinga. This study 
developed into a two-volume work in which recipes of the sort listed above were extensively 
developed on the basis of a large corpus of Kalinga expository discourse. This brief parer 
is a distillation of what she gained in the process. 


III. Discourse Types. 


The relationship between what a speaker is doing socially in communicating with his hearers and the 
discourse format that he uses in doing so is somewhat indirect. 


The analogy here night be between the performative value of a sentence and its mood. Thus a speaker 
may choose to ask a question and he may use an interrogative sentence to do so. One may issue a 
command and use an imperative sentence to do so. One may utter a bit of information and use an 
indicative sentence. These are what we might refer to as the unmarked choices, 


Alternatively one may use a question to issue what will be understood as a command (or at least a 
polite request for action): “Did you renezber to close the window?" An imperative form may te used to 
elicit an answer to a question one has: "Tell me where you come from.” A denial can take the form of 
a rhetorical question “Did I so there last night?" These are what we might refer to as marked cases 
in the sense that it is fruitful to look for special explanations for these choices, The use of these 
foras is more complex in that they encode not only the straightforward speach act, but these can also 
be used to convey various other things, such as politeness, irritation and the like. 


The sane kind of potential for skew exists between speaker intent and discourse type, and the 
situation is even more complex since a speaker can have multiple intentions overlaid one upon the 
other in a given discourse. A lecturer may have the intention to inpart information overlaid by the 
intention to deaonstrate his own brilliance, i.e. to impress. Such a speaker will need te monitor the 
feedback from his audience in two different ways simultaneously if he is to achieve both objectives, 
Each of these intentions will make different. demands upon the structure of his presentation, 


There are cartain fairly well-defined strategies for doing things with monologues. 


Narrative Mcnclogue. In ay thinking the prototypical narrative is told to inform, but can be overlaid 
by all kinds of other intents, such as to entertain, te convince, to impress and the like, 
Narrative develops a theme (1'1] use the tera for now, until I think of something better) 
relating to time, place, participants, and some problem or situational complication. The 
theme is introduced by a setting and developed by a backbone. The development is 
chronological. Grouping into hierarchal units is achieved by settings which may be thought 
of az topicalized tines, places, participants, linking actions, and situations. Each major 
setting raises an implicit question that is answered in the unit that falls within the 
scope of that setting. Thus a standard hearer strategy for listening to a narrative night 
be to respend to a narrative paragraph setting such as "When John got cut of bed that 
morning, ..." with a question "what happened then?" with the expectation that the section 
that follows will be primarily concerned with answering that question. One of the 
differences between discourse types, then, will be the way in which this kind of listener 


strategy supplies the verb: in the questions that are constructed from settings. When a 
sizeable bit of the paragraph is not addressing the "What happened" question, then it may 
be useful to construct the question that is being addressed by this material. If we are led 
to questions such as “How serious was the flood?", we are at least moving in the direction 
of a descriptive, and if most of the material is answering some question such as "How do I 
know if was that bad?" wa would be soving toward something persuasive. 


Narratives then can be identified as narratives not only by having well formed flat event 
lines, but also by having settings that focus upon these event lines by putting up topics 
that suggest that the listener ask "khat happened next?", or that he would ask such a 
question if the speaker suddenly quit speaking after having given the setting for a 
narrative unit, 


Jn participant oriented narrative grouping tends to be presented in teres cf topicalized 
cast in languages like Surwar, In Jirel we found that frustration sequences that are used 
in extended cevelopaents of the problem often are characterized by regular cycles of 
alternation fron cast to situation bo event (Jirel, Thirsty Crow}. Cast, situation, and © 
avent alternate as groupirg parameters (i.e, as the setting tepic that elicits the question 
that is the best guide for the hearar's listening strategy, 


Expository Monologue, Expository is Linda Jonas’ cover tera for non-narrative curse, I often 
find syself using the term in this sense, Narrative typically differs fron expository 
discourse in that 


1) Narrative is chronologizai in specific past time ard has a backbone that is carried 
forward by saans of events which ara overt, actually occurring happenings packaged as point 
actions which occur on the “now” point of the tine line, whereas procedural discourse is 
sequenced in terms of steps that have verbs occurring in generalized or habitual tenses, 
either past or projected. In hortatory and persuasive discourse the backbone often proceeds 
not chronologically fron event to event but rather nen-chrenolegically Fron ecint to point 
via various kinds of propositional relationships. A horbatory point typically ists of a 
reference to a sit M a coumand that applies within that situation, and sone kind of 
sotivation that reinforces the commend., @ 


expository backbone. 


3 Actors in narrative tend tc be specific known referents. The actors in procedural are 
often oniy thers 2s generic perforgers who never get introduced in their own right. In 
hortetory and persuasive discourse abstract ideas and propositions may constitute topics, 
Such topics can be built up by strings of propositions that are then anaphorically 
encapsulated by a denonstrative. Such topics cay be as close as one comes to an analogue 
For the participants cf the narrative type. 


| Various taxonomies of discourse tyre have been proposed. In my own thinking the list of types iz 
stili opencendad. An inportart starting pcint is to be fourd in Longacre (1983). 


ey 


Longacre. Robert E. 1983. The grammar of discourse. [Topics in Language and Linguistics] (New York: 
Plenum Press), xxi, 423 pp. 


Longacre distinguishes between what he calls notional discourse types which are 
semantically characterized, and surface structure types which are characterized in teras 
of their linguistic fora. The notional types relate sore closely to speaker intent. The 
surface structure types relate more clearly to discourse forms employed. Longacre expects 
a fair amount of skew between the two. (198353) 


Longacre sets up a taxonosy of notional (semantic) discourse types using four parameters: 


1. Contingent temporal succession. This feature distinguishes between discourse 
types that are sequentially organized, such as the narrative and 
procedural types and those that are not, such as the behavioral and 
expository types. 

2, Agent Orientation. This feature distinguishes between discourse types in 
which specific identified agents play a crucial role {as in narrative 
and behavioral types), and discourse types in which agents are not 
crucially involved (expository) or where any agent will do and the 
agent is not really in focus (procedural). 

3. Projection, This Feature distinguishes between discourse types in which the 
states or actions portrayed are anticipated las in prophetic narrative, 
haw-to-do-it procedures, hortatory behavioral discourses, and 
expository discourses cast as timaless explanations of natural law) 
and those in which the states or actions portrayed are concrete, 
specific, realized states and events which are pictured as cbtaining 
in past tine {as in stories, how-it-was-done procedures, behavioral 
aulogies, and scientific descriptions of specific experiments and 
their results. 

4, Tension, This feature distinguishes between discourse types that reflect a 
struggle or polarization (such as narratives with 
coaplication-resolution structure, and expesitery discourse involving 
polemics or argusentation) and those that do not {I am not sure, but I 
would assume that these would be discourse types in which the conflict 
is not obvious, possibly suppressed, as in some expository budget 
proposals.) 


Longacre ends up with four major types on the basis of the first two features. Each of 
these is intersected by the third feature, yielding a diagram with eight cells, that can be 
presented in cubline form as follows. (The fourth paraneter, tension, is not represented.) 


1. Narrative (Sequential, +Agent Orientation) 
A. Prophecy (#Projected) 
B. Story (-Projected) 

2. Procedural (+Sequential, -Agent Orientation) 
A, How-to-do-it (Projected) 
B. How-it-was-dene (-Projected) 


3. Behavioral (Sequential, +Agent Grientation) 
A. Hortatory, Promissory (+Projected) 
E, Eulogy ((-Prejected) 
4. Expository {-Gequential, -Agent Grientation} 
A. Budget propesal, Futuristic essay (+Projected) 
B. Scientific paper (-Prajected) 


Longacre is happy to use the same scheme for surface structure types provided that we 
allow for skewing between notional types and surface types and provided that we distinguish 
drama fron narrative. (Drama consists essentially of dialogue paragraphs, stripped of the 
quote margins that betray the presence of the narrator.) I find Longacre's four major 
types (the ones I have underlined) a good peint of departure in gaining an intuitive 
understanding of what kinds of things one should anticipate finding under the heading, 
"discourse type", 


Smith, Edward L., Jr. 1985. "Text type ard discourse framework," Text 5.3:229-247 


Saith looks at Longacre's taxonomy of notional discourse types and does a good job of 
sumarizing the kinds of features that typify each type. He also notes that in any given 
type of discourse it is not necessarily the case that the predominant clause types are 
those ke would take to ba clause types typical of the discourse type. That is, for example, 
narrative clauses may not predominate in a sample of narrative discourse, The issues of 
the embedding of one type of discourse within another, and the skewing of notional types 
ood surface types are also dealt with. 


IV. Kinds of Information in Discourse 


What grammatical categories are for low level grammar, kinds of information are for discourse. We 
talk about nouns and verbs in clauses. We talk about participants, props, settings and events in 
narratives, Hy first exposure to this concept came from Grimes, 1974, 


Grimes, Joseph E. 1975. The th 
Publishers), xii, 409 pp. 


of discourse. [Janua Linguarua, series miror, 207) (Berlin: Mouton 


This was a pivotal beck in ay own understanding of discourses and has become something of a 
classic. It is one cf very few books published by Mouton to hava been reprinted for a third 
tipe and at a greatly reduced price. The chapters that deal with kinds of information in 
discourse are: 


3, Events and participants in discourse (events, participants, props) 

4, Nen-events in discourse (setting, background, evaluations, collateral) 

5. The speaker and hearer in discourse {perforestive information) 

6, Kinds of information in discoures (charting strategies: Thurman chart, span 


analysis) 


The following may provide an initial understanding of the eight kinds of information 
Grises deals with, These concepts are best understood from a narrative starting point. 
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Events: Overt actual happenings which occur at the "now" point on the time line. They are 
typically packaged as punctillear and past tense. Generally speaking negated verbs, quoted 
material, concurrent activities, states and circumstances, mental states and activities 
which are not overt, do not qualify as events on the narrow definition of events, I have 
personally found the narrow definition far nore fruitful than a fuzzier broad definition 
since it forces the analyst to deal with foras more in detail and often yields more 
helpful detail in discourse than the alternative approach. I got the narrow definition 
From Grimes at his 1971 lectures in Kathmandu. 


Participants: Prototypical participants are animate, and are involved in the main sequence 
of events. In non-narrative discourse the analogue to participants in narrative may be 
quite different. "In a considerable amount of scientific writing the hero, the author, 
slays a dragon, ignorance or the bumbling of former investigators, by means of a helper, a 
second order differential equation, and thus rescues the victim, his branch of science. In 
folk tales of this kind many or all of the participants may be abstractions." (Grimes, 
1975:44) 


Props: These are like participants but are relatively less involved in the action, They 
may not be related to the plot. Props do not initiate decisive actions, they do not 
systematically structure as agents, or patients, They would not be portrayed as hero 
villain, or victim. They are prototypically inanimate, though participants who do nothing, 
or who figure only as tools may structure more as props than participants. 


Identification: In chapter 6 Grimes luaps participants with props under the rubric, 
identification, for Thurman chart purposes. 


Setting: Grimes groups times, places and circumstances of the action as settings. In this 
light my own use of setting as the label for a discourse constituent may generate some 
confusion. I am probably not going to be able to avoid this so be warned. I am likely to 
use time, place and circumstance as kinds of information and setting as a label for a 
piece of a tree structure, 


Background: Looked at from a narrative perspective this would include inforaation that 
does not constitute a part of the narrative proper but which stands outside the narrative 
and clarifies it. In a narrative this may show up in the form of explanations. Background 
information is supplied by the speaker in response to his assessment of what the listener 
already knows, and what he needs to know if the account is to have the desired effect upon 
the listener. In expository or behavioral discourse, embedded narratives can function as 
background, 


Evaluations: If a narrative is a report of a sequence of events, evaluations would be 
opinions about those events. Such opinions can be expressed by the speaker. They can be 
ascribed by the speaker to participants in the story, to the culture within which the 
speaker is situated, Evaluations can be global or local. They can apply to virtually 
anything in a story. Evaluations can be an aim of the discourse and can point to the 
intent of the speaker. This kind of information was a central concern in Labov and 
Waletzky, 1967, and often is involved in what I have called focal content. 


u 


Collateral: Collateral relates non-events to events. It contrasts what happened with what 
might have happened, what did not happen, what might yet happen. Questions that raise 
alternatives, commands that request action but which are theaselves not actions, negations 
that are not simply hidden fores of positive statements, predictions -- especially if they 
do not cose true, would be exanples of collateral. Acts of speaking can clearly be events, 
but what is said may or may not be. Quoted denials, questions, and predictions would not 
be. Quoted material may express collateral, but it may also express evaluations or 
background information. 


Performatives: Utterances which under the right circumstances constitute the very actions 
to which they refer: “I pronounce you man and wife.* "I bet you ten dollars the Giants 
will win.” "I hereby order you to turn left." "I hereby inform you that your back porch 
just fell off," 


V. Backbone / Spectrum 


What counts as a backbone is defined differently by different discourse types. An assumption that 
could prove fruitful for the study of a wide-ranging assortment of text types would be that for any 
particular kind of information in discourse there is a discourse type that employs that kind of 
inforwation as its backbone. So far as I know this possibility has been successfully followed up only 
by Hiesemann, 1980. 


Wiesemann, U. 1980. "Events and non-events in Kaingang discourse”, Wege zur Universalien Forschung, 
sprachwissenschaftlicher beitrag zum 60. Geburtstag von Hansjakob Seiler. [Tübinger 
Beitrage zur Linguistik, Band 145] (Tübingen: Gunter Narr Verlag), pp. 419-493, 


Unfortunately I do not have a copy of this paper with me. 


Backbone is the tera I have been using to refer to the main line of development within a discourse. 
In a narrative this would be the action line or event Line. In a procedural discourse the backbone 
would consist of the sequence of steps that comprise the procedure. In an expository text the main 
line of developwent might consist of the sain points of the exposition. 


Longacre, Robert E. 1981, “A spectrum and profile approach to discourse analysis," Text 1.4:337-359. 
(I would relate spectrum to backbone, but profile at least in part to focal content.) 


Within a narrative backbone, some events may be foregrounded and others backgrounded. In 
the texts we have been looking at we have seen that there are special forms used for all 
three categories of events. But the spectrun of verb forms extends much further than this. 
In a narrative there is often a fairly extensive cline of foras that reaches From the most 
foregrounded event fora (a fully dynamic action form) to the aost static backgrounded 
form, Where Grimes approaches discourse in terms of semantically characterized types of 
inforsation that operate in various intersecting dimensions as it were, more recent work 
by Longacre approaches a text From the surface form and ranks predicate foras in a dynapic 
to static continuua. This continuus is referred to as a spectrum. In narrative discourse 
the backbone is characterized by fores at the dynamic end of the spectrum, In expository 
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(norn-sequential) discourse the backbone is characterized by forms at the static end of the 
spectrum. 


In addition to spectrum, Longacre also employs the notion of profile, which has to do with 
peaks and troughs of tension. Alternations between intense action, crowded stage, and 
dramatic highlighting (real time narration, misplaced settings, change of pace, shift froa 
quotes to dramatic discourse, shifting focus, ...) 


Tomlin, Russell 5. 1985. "Foreground-background information and the syntax of subordination," Text 
5.1-2:85-122, 


Tomlin’s paper is concerned with determining syntactic criteria for distinguishing 
foregrounded material from backgrounded material in English narrative text. He seeks to 
establish these criteria on the basis of psychological texting that is free of 
introspection and independent of syntax. His gain hypothesis is that independent clauses 
code foreground and pivotal information and that dependent clauses code background 
information. 


To arrive at the relevant criteria Tomlin showed a 1940's vintage videotaped cartoon 

Imusic but no words) to four independent groups of English-speaking subjects. The subjects 
were then asked to produce narratives of four different types, (I gather that any given 
subject was asked to produce only one kind of narrative for any given video viewing.) 1) 
Tape recorded narrations produced by the subject while viewing the videos. 2) Oral 
narratives tape recorded some ten minutes after the video showing. The ten intervening 
minutes were taker up with distractor tasks. 3) Narratives written ten (distracted) minutes 
following the showing, and 4) Written and edited narratives in which subjects were told 
beforehand that they were to produce accurate descriptions of what was portrayed. They were 
allowed to take notes and were given four days to edit and polish their writing, 


The findings were interesting: The more highly edited materials had a significantly 
greater frequency of dependent clauses than the less edited materials. All four types of 
Production. showed the same correlation between dependent clauses and backgrounded material. 
Some 80% of dependent clauses were backgrounded in all cases. This left some 20% ta be 
looked at as counter examples. 


Independent clauses that encode background information. Two-thirds of these fell into two 
major categories: metacomments and evaluations. Metaconments were found predominantly in 
the oral versions, evaluations were most frequent in the delayed narratives. Since neither 
metacomments nor evaluations had to do with events, they do not constitute counterexamples 
to the hypothesis (that pivotal and foregrounded events come in independent clauses and 
that backsrounded events cone in subordinate clauses). The true exceptions end up 
constituting something like 5% of the corpus, and of these he deals only with what he 
calls linking exceptions. I am not very happy with his treataent of these, but his main 
correlation still seems to hold. 


Dependent clauses that encode foregrounded or pivotal information. Here he finds that 
foregrounded or pivotal events are syntactically subordinated to metacomments and 
evaluations and that exceptions are too few to be worth looking at seriously. 
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Some good observations: Rather than viewing background information as a single category 
which includes all propositions that do not describe specific narrative actions, it is 
better to think of foregrounding as a process which ranks propositions according to 
inportance with respect to some particular rhetorical purpose and its associated theme. 
[This comes very close to acknowledging the existence of focal contert.} "Particular 
discourses can be composed of multiple and parallel rhetorical purposes, such as narration, 
evaluation, or description, with possibly different associated themes." (i985:119) We have 
been seeing a lot of evidence of this in cur own texts. 


Seith, Carlotta 5. 1983. "A theory of aspectual choice," Language 59.3:479-50i. (I would take this 
as one stimulating starting point in thinking about tense or aspect skewing in the event 
line, I am assuming that this kind of phenomenon relates closely to what we have been 
talking about as foregrounding and backgrounding in the backbone.) The abstract: 


"Sentential aspect presents a situation tever, state etc.) froma particular point of view: 
it represents the speaker's choice of perspective on the situation. In this article, a 
speaker-based approach to aspect is proposed which crucially invokes abstraction, namely 
the idealization of different types of situations. A speaker relates an actual situation to 
an idealized type by using the Linguistic foras associated with that type, 


“Speakers may choose an unusual way of presenting a situation, as with a progressive 
stative such as I'm really loving this walk. Here a state is presented as an event. 
Analysis of stative sentences in English shows that they have a unique qspectual 
interpretation, and allows for the interpretation of progressive statives. 


"Two components of sentential aspect are recognized. SITUATION ASPECT involves type of 
situation, e.g. event or state; VIEWPOINT ASPECT involves type of perspective, e.g. simple 
or progressive. Separating these two components leads to a unified account of simple 
aspect in English." 


Ehriich, Susan. 1987. “Aspect, foregrounding and point of view," Text 7.4:969-376. (This is a 
dissenting view. The abstract: "This paper investigates the linguistic correlates of the 
foraground/background distinction in literary texts conveyed from multiple points of view. 
The study suggests that the perfective/imperfective aspectual alternation cannot be 
explained exclusively in terms of these discourse functions, Rather, the English past 
progressive (imperfective aspect) is shown to assume different discourse functions on the 
basis of its meaning within a ‘particular’ discourse context. Because local discourse 
context is crucial to the interpretation of aspect, global discourse functions like 
foregrounding and backgrounding do not adequately account for aspectual alternations in 
these texts." 


Pike, Kenneth L. 1987. "Teaching in His Image: The structure of the Sermon on the Hount," Arts & 
Letters (Dayton, Tennessee: English Departaent of Brian College) 1.2:3-11. 


(Pike's analysis of the structure of the Sermon on the Mount is well worth studying. Locked 
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at grammatically the Sermon on the Mount has no chronological sequence. It is 
non-chronological and its themes are discontinuous. It has no analysis in Western 
Aristotelian logic. It has no three-point form. It is not narrative in structure nor does 
it have the structure of a myth. Its organization is explicity non-sequential. Its 
organization is a referential organization, a play between points in the background 
structure: good versus bad, old versus new, intent versus action. It is efficient. (A 
three-point sermon could be rejected on the basis of its presuppositions, but there is no 
answer to this one since it is not possible to attack any single point in isolation. Each 
of these points assumes a relation in life and eternity which the critics must grant. But 
having granted the endpoints they are walloped by the statements." (Notes from a 
cowversation about this article with Pike.) 


VI. Hierarchy / Trees 


A good starting point in the attempt to discover the tree structure of a discourse is to lock for 
evidence pointing to the boundaries of higher level units in discourse. A discourse as a whole is 
likely to begin with setting and end with some kind of summary or evaluation. If the setting of a 
narrative a5 a whole serves to identify time, place, cast, and complicating situation, then we may 
expect that major shifts in any one of these setting parameters will likely signal the onset of a 
new episode or section of the narrative. The transitions that signal major junctures between sections 
will often be systematically different from the connectives that join sentences within a section. 
Thus, for example, we may see tail-head Linkage as a transition that signals the onset of a new 
sétion and simple sequencing ("then" or nothing) as the device for linking sentences within a 
section. In longer discourses, expecially those which are non-sequential, we will find greater 

depth. Narrative backbones can be simply flat sequences of events. Arguments can involve developments 
with a relatively great depth of outlining. Narratives can be embedded as evidence within arguments. 


The following articles all relate in one way or another to the matter of hierarchical structure in 
discourse. 


Longacre, Robert E, 1982, "Verb ranking and the constituent structure of discourse," The Journal of 
the Linguistic Association of the Southwest, 5.3-4:177-202. (The ranking would be related 
to backbone on my view, but the constituent structure would be related to trees.) 
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Sandra A. 1985. “Grammar and written discourse: Initial vs. final purpose clause in 
English,” Text 5.1-2:55-84, (Postposed purpose clauses appear siny to modify the sentence 
in which they occur. Preposed purpose clauses in English tend to be part of a larger 
hierarchical layer, In this larger construction, purpose clauses state a "problem" within 
the context of expectations that have been built up in the preceding discourse, to which 
the following material provides a solution, Sentence-initial purpose clauses in English 
thus act as pivots within longer stretches of discourse, pivots that signal a problem and 
alert the reader to the solution that follows.) 


Schulze, Marlene, and Dora Bieri. 1973, "Chaining and spotlighting: Two types of paragraph boundaries 


in Sunwar," Clause, sentence and discourse patterns in selected languages of Nepal, ed. A. 
Hale, (ISIL Publications in Linguistics and Related Fields, Nr. 40) (Norman: Summer 
Institute af Linguistics), Part I, pp. 389-399. 


"Two major types of fables and stories can be distinguished in Sunwar: event-Focused 
fables and stories and participant-focused fables and stories. In event-focused discourse, 
Plot structure is prominent. Temporal sequence of events is inportant. The thread which 
holds the discourse together is the sequence of events upon which the story depends for 
its coherence. In participant-focused discourse, the cast is prominent, The events are 
inportant as they depict and describe the cast. The thread which holds the discourse 
together is the cast itself. These are character studies and the events are held together 
in coherent discourse by virtue of the fact that they share participarts, The events 
themselves may never quite add up to a coherent plot." 


These two types of narrative in Sunwar are distinguished by the linkage that is used at 
paragraph boundaries. 


Event-oriented narratives have event chaining at paragraph boundaries. Event chains may be 
either overlapping or sequential. Both types typically involve tail-head linkage of event 
Clauses. Such tail-head linkage also occurs within paragraphs, but with non-final rising 
intonation on the tail. Tail-head linkage at paragraph boundaries has falling intonation on 
the tail. Sequential linkage sekes use of completing elements ir the head portion of the 
tail-hezd link (having finished that ...). Linkage involving temporal overlap makes use of 
an affix, -w in the head portion (A snake arrived. As the snake was arriving ...). 
Variants of event chaining are explored. 


Participant-oriented narratives make use of participant spotlighting to mark paragraph 
boundaries. Paragraph boundaries marked in this way generally involve some mention of 
stage steeing, such as time and place, as well as shift of the spotlignt to a different 
participant. Tail-head chaining is not found at paragraph boundaries in this type of 
discourse. 


I take paragraph boundaries to be essentially tree-related phenomena, and in this case 


paragraph settings also encode diagnostic clues to the narrative sub-type of discourse 
eabodied by a particular text, 


Paragraph Analysis 


Longacre-style paragraph analysis can be thought of as the analysis of embedded propositions on a 
larger scale. The units that are related to one another may be clauses, but typically they will be 
sentences or even sequences of sentences within a text, My own current starting point for thinking 
about this kind of analysis is in an attempt that I wade several years ago to systematize a scheme 
published in an article by Robert E., Longacre entitled “Apparatus for Paragraph Analysis." I have 
been unable te find a copy of this. I was under the inpression that it appeared in Notes on 
Linguistics but I failed to locate it in the time I had before coming here. The scheme I arrived at 
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is represented here in outline form: 


1. Conjoining Paragraphs 
1.1 Neary conjunctions (open sequences) 
1.1.1 Coordinate paragraphs (Lists. “X and y and z; ++") 
4.1.2 Climactic paragraphs (Conjoined sequences in which the itens at the end of 
the list are gost important.) 
1.1.3 Alternative paragraph (" or y or z cr ..." Itens as elements in a field of 
choice) 
4.2 Binary conjurctions (closed) 
1.2.1 Alternative paragraph ("Either x or y." Exhaustive alternatives) 
1.2.2 Antithetical paragraph (Items contrasted) 
1.2.2.4 Contrast ("Gn the contrary ...") 
1.2.2.2 Exception ("Only") 
1.2.2.9 Frustration ("But, however") 
1.2.2.4 Counterexpectation 
2. Temporal Paragraphs 
2,1 Neary sequences lopen) 
2.1.1 Sequence paragraph ("And then ...") 
2.1.2 Simultaneous paragraph (“Meanwhile ..." 
2.2 Binary (closed) temporal relations 
2.2.1 Flashback / Background paragraph ("Previously ...") 
J. Logical Paragraphs 
3.1 Neary logical relations (open) 
Q.1.1 Induction paragraph (Evidence, evidence ... conclusion) 
3.1.2 Attestation paragraph (Thesis, support, support ...) 
3.2 Binary logical relations {closed) 
3.2.1 Result paragraph (Marked result relating to unmarked reason) 
2.2.2 Reason paragraph (Marked reason relating to unmarked result) 
3.2.3 Motivation paragraph (Behavioral analogue for reason paragraph) 
3.2.4 Evaluation paragraph (Marked highlighting evaluation relating to unmarked 
evaluated stretch, e.g. events in narrative.) 
3.2.5 Implicational paragraph. 
3.2.5.1 Condition ("If ...") 
3.2.5.2 Condition "Whoever ...°) 
3.2.5.3 Concessive ("Although ...") 
3.2.5.4 Contrafactual ("Even if ...") 
4, Elaborative Paragraphs (Embellishment) 
4.1 Neary elaborative relations {open} 
4.1.1 Equivalence paragraph (restatement that adds little) 
4.1.2 Summary paragraph labbreviated restatenent) 
4.1.3 Amplification paragraph (restatement with additions) 
4.1.4 Generic-Specific paragraph (general statement followed by specific 
instances.) 
4.1.5 Gpecific-Generic paragraph (specific instances followed by generic 
statement.) 
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4.2 Binary elaborative relations (closed) 
4.2.1 Negated antonym paraphrase paragraph 
4,2,2 Deictic paragraph 
4.2.2.1 Illustration paragraph (Similie expands a one-sentence 
statement, ) 
4.2.2.2 Introduction paragraph (E.g., to put participants on stage.) 
4.2.2.9 Identification paragraph 
4.2.3 Attribution paragraph 
4.2.3, 1 Speech quote 
4.2.3.2 Sense / awareness quote 


This list got refined further in the following publications: 


Longacre, Robert E, 1976. An anatomy of speech notions. [PdR Press Publications in Tagmeaics - 3) 
(Lisse: The Peter de Ridder Press? pp. 101-159, 


Longacre, Robert E. 1983. The grammar of discourse, (Topics in Language and Linguistics] (New York: 
Plenum Press} chapter 3, “Combination of predications™ (pp. 77-149) 


This latter publication is the one the Language Project has. 


t---1, Conjoiningt*) 


=--Non-sequential 
a Alternation(#*) 


i i---3, Temporal (+) 

: i (Time sequence) 

i i---4. Taplication(+#) 

i (Logical sequence) 


i 
i 
Pa Basic $ 
i 


Honoloque i-=-5. Paraphrase(*) Q 
---Non-sequential t 

i---6. Tllustration(##) 
---Elaborated 


i 
1 
i 
i 
1 
i 
n 
i 


=--7. Dexis(#) 


e Attributionttt) 


(*) Intrasituational, without tension, realis: 
(**) Extrasituational (extrapolation), with tension, irrealis 


I find this outline harder to work with, but it will be the one that you can get the examples from, 
and thus will be most useful for future reference. Longacre (1983:79) traces the materials in the 
chapter on combination of predications back to the Ballard, Conrad, and Longacre papers of 1971, 
which I understand to be primarily addressed to relations at sentence level. Paragraph as such seens 
not to be in focus here, though Longacre’s treatnent of paragraph seens to be simply a cortinued 
application cf inter-clausal relations to relationships between sentences and higher level units. The 
fact that the units that are related in this way seem always to derive their names from their 
peripheral constituents has always struck me as odd, though I have not yet come up with a 
constructive alternative. Longacre (1976:159) gives the kind of taxonomy for the statement calculus 
presented above, 


There is one additional relational type that does not fit neatly within this taxonoay, one that 
Longacre refers to as "frustration", It seens that this could have been incorporated by adding 
another level to the tree, since nost of the frustration types are frustrated versions of relations 
that occur elsewhere in the tree. The outline from Longacre 1976, with cross-references to the 
corresponding pages in Longacre 1983, is as follows: 


1. Conjoining (19762101; 1982:80) 
1.1 Coupling 
1.2 Contrast. 
1.3 Comparison 
2, Alternation (19761111; 1983:91) 
2,1 Binary 
2.2 N-ary 
3. Temporal (197631135 1983:94) 
3.1 Overlap 
3.2 Succession 
4, Implication (1976:119; 1983: 101) 
4.1 Conditionality 
4.1.1 Hypotheticality 
4.1.2 With Universal Quantifier 
4.1.3 Contingency 
4.1.4 Proportions (Correlatives) 
4.2 Causation (197621243 1983: 106) 
4.2.1 Efficient cause 
4.2.2 Final cause 
4.2.3 Circumstance 
4.3 Contrafactuality (19762128; 1983:116) 
4.4 Warning 
3. Paraphrase (1976:131; 19832114) 
Si Equivalence paraphrase 
5.2 Negated antonym paraphrase 
5.3 Generic-specific paraphrase 
5.4 Amplification paraphrase 
5.5 Specific-generic paraphrase 
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5.6 Contraction paraphrase 
5.7 Summary paraphrase 


a Illustration (1976: 141; 1983: 124) 


6.1 Simile 
6.2 Exeseiification 


7. Deixis (1976:142; 1983:126) 
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9. 


7.4 Introduction 
7.2 Identification 
7.3 Other varieties 


Attribution (speaker-hearer relation) (197611453 1983:129) 


8.1 Speech attribution 
8,2 Awareness attribution 


Frustration (1976:149; 1983: 134) 


9.1 Frustrated coupling 

9.2 Frustrated succession 

9.3 Frustrated overlap 

9.4 Frustrated hypothesis 

9.5 Frustrated contingency 
9.6 Frustrated efficient cause 
9,7 Frustrated firal cause 
9.8 Frustrated attribution 
9.9 Frustrated modality 


Wann, William C. and Sandra A, Thompson. 1986. "Relational propositions in Discourse, ™ Discourse 


Processes 9:57-90 


In addition to the propositions represented explicitly by independent clauses in a text, 
there are almost as many propositions, here called relational propositions, which arise 
(often implicitly) out of combinations of these clauses. The predicates of these 
Propositions are members of a seall set of general, highly recurrent relational predicates, 
such as “cause,” “justification,” and “solutionhood.” Often ursignalled, these relational 
propositions can be shown to be the basis for various kinds of inferences and to function 
as elements of communicative acts. Examining two natural texts, we see that the relational 
propositons involve every clause, and that they occur in a pattern of propositions which 
connects all of the clauses together. This examination also shows how the relational 
propositions are essential to the functioning of the text." 


I have been intrigued for several years by what appears to me to be a fact, nasely that non-final 
clauses in South Asian languages can be strung along by means of a very seall set of clause-final 
foras, but that the clauses that are concatenated in this way aay stand in quite a wide variety of 
semantic relations to one ancther and to the pain clause. As one moves above sentence level this 
Paucity of relational marking can also be observed, The Manr and Thospson article attracted ny 
attention as an interesting study of this kind of thing in English, I was encouraged that they had’ 
seen it, and interested that they had put together a listing of the relationships that could be 
encoded without being overtly marked. They start from studies of "relations between propositions" as 
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in Beekman and Callow, 1974, Tranclating the word of God (Grand Rapids: Zondervan), Grimes (1975) 
and Longacre (1976). They are exp ly concerned with the relations between parts of texts, each 
potentially containing many clauses, and not just between the clauses of a single sentence, 


They develop a set of fifteen relational predicates. Each of these express implicit proposition that 
are conveyed by the text as a whole but not made explicit in any part. The expression of these 
implicit propositions depends upon regarding the text as a coherent comunicative entity consisting 
of a purposefully constructed sequence of linguistic expressions, The proposition is used in a way 
that resembles an assertion. 


i. Solutignhood. I'm hungry. Let's go to the Fuji Gardens. 


The second part of this provides a solution to the problem posed by the first part. The relationship 
of solutionhood is not made explicit by anything morphological in the text. The idea that going to 
the Fuji Gardens will solve the hunger problem presented essentially with the force of an assertion, 
Parallel illustrations are given for each of the other relational propostions. 


2, Evidence. They're having a party again next door. I couldn't find a parking space. 
3. Justification. I'm Officer Krupke. You're under arrest. 

4, Motivation. Take Bufferin. The buffering component prevents excess stomach acid. 

5. Reason. I'm going to the corner. The walk will de me good, 

6. Sequence. The huge rod was released at an altitude of about 6 miles. 


It struck with such force that it buried itself deep into the ground. 


7, Enablesent. Couldn't you open the door? Here's the key. 
T'll give you a free tour of the davelonent. My phone number is 595-9876. 


8, Elaboration. This subsumes at least five kinds of relationships: 
8.1 Set-menber. I love to collect classic automobiles. My favorite car is my 1899 Duryea. 
8.2 Generalization-instance. Your performance distresses me. 
You cone in drunk and you insult the busboy. 
8.3 Whole-part. Karen is so photogenic. Her smile is perfect. 
8.4 Process-step, It's time to make our cake. I'm going to take out the milk and eggs. 
8,5 Object-attritute. I'm Officer Jordan. I was born in 1952 and I joined the police force in 1970. 
9. Restatement. He sure beat me up. I really took a thrashing fron him. 


10. Condition. Slowly stir the powder into the fluid. The mixture will be vary thick, 


a 


fl, Ciremstance. I went hitchhiking in Norway, Nobody would pick me up, 


12, Cause. There were landslides in Malibu last week. Four neishborhoods lost their 
elactricity. 

13. Concession. I know you have great credentials. You don't fit the job description because this 
job requires someone with extensive experiance. 

14. Background. Hayes just resigned, He's our chancellor, 


15, Thesis-antithesis. Players want the referee to balance a bad call benefitting one team with a 
bad call benefitting the other. As a referee, I just want to call each play as 
I see it. 


Fann and Thompson argue that relational propositions are basic in the sense that although other 
sorts of inferences are derived froa them, they are rot derived froa other sorts of inferences. 
Relational propositions arise in a text independently of any specific signals of their existence. 
They are involved in comsunicative "acts", They are not confined to the organizational aspects of 
texts, They are essential to the effective functioning of a text. Furthermcre, thay argue, that they 
cannot be accounted for adequately by treating thea as presuppositions, implicatures, or as indirect 
speech acts. The work of Beekoan and Callow, Longacre, Grimes, Halliday and Hasan, Hotts, and van 
Dijk are briefly reviewed and the conclusion drawn that much yet needs to be learned about relational 
propositions, The following is quoted from the conclusion of the article (1986:88 FF). 


"in this paper we Rave presented a discourse phenomenon, called ‘relational propositions,’ whereby 
isplici arise from combinations of clauses in the text. These relational propositions 
are quite often unsignalled, but they seem to play a major role in binding the text together and 
sabing it function. 


"AS we suggested above, one of the isplications of this view is that a theory of discourse is more 
likely to succeed in explaining the nature of texthood by proceeding from the assumption that the 
relationships between parts of the text are a crucial factor binding the text together, rather than 
the assumption that it is the ‘eeanings' of conjunctive elenents which need to be accounted for. In 
fact, we would suggest that what natural texts show is that it is the conjunctive relationships 


which are pervasive, with explicit conjunctions as occasional manifestations. ..." 
Sec EON AD OCCAEiOra i Manit ESTEE LONS. 


Howland, Lillian G. 1981, "Coasunicational integration of reality and fiction," Language & 
Comsurication, an interdisciplinary journal, 1.1:89-143, 


This is one of the first good exasples of tree structure in the referential hierarchy, The 
analysis given here appears to be as euch an analysis of the actual situation, the 


referential reality, as it is cf the text. 


Pike, Kenneth L, and Evelyn G. Pike, 1977 [2d edition, {992} Grammatical analysis. (Dallas: SIL and 
uma). 


Pike, Kenneth L. and Evelyn G. Pikes 1987, Text are Tagnema, (Norwood, N.J.: Ablex). 
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VII. Information / Files 


Files have to do with the way that new information is introduced. Typically new information is 
linked in some way to old information, A speaker generally moves from the known to the unknown. 
Ellen Prince has done some very nice work in this area. Ross Rhodes called my attenticn to the 
following work of hers. 


Prince, Ellen F. 1979, “On the given / new distinction," Papers from the Fifteenth Regional Nesting, 
Chicago Linguistic Society, April 19-20, 1979. Ed by Paul R. Clune, William F. Hanks, and 
Carol L Hofbauer. (Chicago: C.L.S., University of Chicago, 1050 59th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60637) pp. 267-278. 


This has appeared in various versions, and there is at least one gore recent versien in the LPCP 
library, the reference to which I do not find just now. The following are ay notes on the 1979 
version, 


-----Unanchored (File 


must be created) 


Brand New (Entity is so new- 
i that the hearer must accept, 
i buy, invent, or in some way 
i obtain it.) a linked NP which is 
i not Brand New. A 

is not inferable or i file must be created 
i 


i--"New" (When first------- 
introduced the entity 


evoked. Put it on the on the basis of a 


1 
1 
i 
H 
1 counter. File is non- linked NP. 
i existend or inactive.) 1----- ‘Unused (The hearer has it but aust 
i take it out of storage. The file 
i exists and is specific, but must be 
i activated.) 
Bung 
' 
i TES Containing (Entity is part of a whole which 
i i is not new, or is part of a set which is 
i--Inferable (from -------- i not new. The specific file must be created on 
1 something already i the basis of a general file.) 
1 introduced. Related or | 
i linked file already ; 
+ exists.) as Non-containing (Specific culture-based franes,) 
i 
f 
i Erna {Textually) Evoked (Referred to in the text. 
i i Specific file exists by virtue of prior nention,) 
i--"01d”_tEvoked) ---------- i 
(Already introduced Jaras (Situationally Evoked (Present in the situation, 
Specific file exists.) Specific file exists by virtue of the situation. 


Deictic reference.) 
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A text is a set of instructions fros a speaker to a hearer on how to construct a particular discourse 
model. The model wiil contain antities, attributes, and links between entities. An entity is a 
Giscourse-sedel object. It may represent an individual (existent or not), a class of individuals, an 
exopelar a substance a concept ... Entities can be thought of as hocks on which to hang attributes. 
the following is a taxonoay of degrees of assumed familiarity. The speaker assumes that a given 
entity is familiar to the hearar to one or another of the following degrees set out in the diagram 
above, 


When a speaker is in a position to choose how to refer to an entity, and can assume a given level of 
fanilarity, it is seen as evasive, childish, to use for form appropriate to any lower level of 
familiarity. Prince sets up a hierarchy based upon levels of familiarity: 


EVOKED > UNUSED > INFERABLE > BRAND NEW ANCHORED > BRAND NEW 


Subject position has high affinity for high levels of assumed familiarity (Evoked) and very low 
affinity for low levels of Familiarity, Special constructions are used to avoid having to use brand 
few entities as subjects, such as Existentials with "thare", it-clefts, left-dislocation, relative 
clause constructions, run-on sentences. All these are effective nechanises for reducing the 
indicence of "pew" entities in subject position, 


Conservation principle: Hearers try / prefer: 
1. to use entities they already have rather than new ones, 
2. failing that -- to make new entities out of old ones, 
4. failing thet -- to link new entities to old ones. 


Cooperative speakers try to help their hearers follow the conservation principle. The sane hierarchy 
seems to hold for Anchors, and for contained entities in Containing Inferables. 


Halliday, M.A.K., and Rugaiya Hasan, £976, Cohesion in English, tEnglish Language Series, ro. 91 Ed. 
Randedph Quirk, (London: Longman) xv, 374 pp. 


I have put this reading together with other things that have to do with files or inforration 
structure because of the way that Halliday and Hasan approach cohesion. In choosing not to recosnize 
structure above the sentence, Halliday and Hasan develop their entire discussion in terms of cohesive 
ties of five different types, Reference, Substitution, Elipsis, Conjunction, and Lexical Cohesion, 
These are not presented as structurally cohesive in the way that we might view Backbone ard Trees to 
be structurally cohesive, There is little if any recognition of plot-related cohesion of the sort 
that we would see in the claia-fuifillment ties ard the complication-resolution ties of focal 
content. As I lock at it, however, this book is an excellent source of stimulation for thinking 
about cohesion in terms of the various ways in which cohesive file information is put to cohesive 
uses. The following notes are intended ordy to provide a brief characterization of each cf the five 
types of cohesive ties that Halliday and Hasarı deal with. 
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1. Reference, (1976:31-87) Instead of being interpreted in their own right, reference itens make 
reference to something else for their interpretation. In English these items are personals, 
denonstratives, ard comparatives. These items are directives indicating that information is 
to be retrieved from elsewhere. Referential meaning is to be retrieved (the identity of the 
particular thing or class of things being referred to) (1976:31) ard the cohesion lies in 
the continuity of reference. Reference is a semantic relation. What nust match in a 
referential tie are the semantic properties. (1976:32) 


Types of References Referential ties are classified in two ways: 
--according to the semantic content of the referential tie (1976:37): 


Personal reference: Reference by means of function in the speech situation 
through the category of PERSON. (Personal pronouns, (1, you, 
nine, his, your...) create ties between the pronoun and the 
person referred to.) 

Demonstrative reference: Reference by means of location on a scale of PROXIMITY, 
(Denonstratives (this, that, these, those, here, there, now, 
then...) create ties between the demonstrative and the place 
referred to.} 

Comparative reference: Indirect reference by means of IDENTITY or SIMILARITY, 
(Words which involve comparison of one kind or another (sane, 
identical, equal, similar, other, different, better, more...) 
create referential ties between the word end the items 
compared.) 


--according to where the referent is (1976:32): 


Referent is within the text: EROPHORA 


Referent is outside the text: ENDOPHORA 
Reference is to seaething that precedes: ANAPHORA 
Reference is to something that follows: CATAPHORA 


2, Substitution and Elipsis, These can be thought of in sigplest terms as processes within the text, 
Substitution as the replacement of one item by another, and ellipsis as the omission of an 
item, The distinction between substitution and reference is that substitution is a relation 
in the wording rather than in the meaning. (1976:89) Substitution is a relation between 
Linguistic items, such as words or phrases; whereas reference is a relation between 
meanings ... reference is a relation on the semantic level whereas substitution is a 
relation on the lexico-grammatical level, the level cf grammar and vocabulary or linguistic 
“fora”. A substitute is a sort of counter which is used in place of the repetition of a 
particular item, As a general rule the substitute itea has the sane structural function as 
that for which it substitutes. (1976289) 


Types of substitution. Since substitution is a grammatical relation, a relation in the 
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wording rather than in the oeaning, the different types of substitution are defined 
grammatically rather than semantically. The criterion is the grammatical function of the 
substitute item. In English, the substitute may function as a noun, a verb, or as a 
Clause. To these correspond the three types of substitution: nominal, verbal, and clausal. 
(1976390) 


3, Conjunction. Conjunctive clesents are cohesive not in theaselves but indirectly, by virtue of 
their specific meanings; they are not primarily devices For reaching out into the preceding 
(or following) text, but they express certain aeanings which presuppose the presence of 
other Cotpenents in the discourse. (1976:226) 


Where is conjunction located, within the total framework of text-forming relations? 
Instances of reference, substitution and elipsis are, on the whcle rather clearly 
identifiable ... This is much less true of conjunctions .. Perhaps the mest strictly 
cohesive relation is that of substitution, including ellipsis. Substitution is purely 
textual relation, with no other function than that of cchering one piece of text to 
another. The substitute, or elliptical structure, signals in effect “Supply the appropriate @ 
word or words already available"; it is a grasmatical relation, one which holds between 
the words and structures themselves, rather than through their meanings, Next in this 
order cones reference, which is a semantic relation, one which holds between meanings 
rather than between linguistic forns; it is not the replacement of some linguistic element 
by a counter or by a blank, as are substitutions and ellipsis, but rather are directions 
for interpreting an element in terms of its environment. -- and since the environnent 
includes the text (the linguistic ervironsent), reference takes on a cohesive function. A 
reference itea signals "Supply the appropriate instantial meaning, the referent in this 
instance, which is already availakle (or shortly to become available};” and cne source of 
its availability is the preceding (or following) text. With conjunction, on the other 
hard, we move into a different type of semantic relation, one which is no longer any kind 
of a search ruction, but a specification of the way in which what is to follow is 
systematically connected to what has gone before. (1976:227), n describing conjunction 
as a cohesive device, we are focusing attention not on the semantic relations as such, as 
realized throughout the graamar of the language, but on a particular aspect of thea, 
famely the function they fave of relating to each other linguistic elements that occur in O 
succession but are neb related by other structural means, 


‘Types of Conjuntive Relations (1976:242-243); 


Additive 
Simple additives and, and also 
Simple negative additive: nor, and... not 
Simple alternative additive: or, or else 
Complex esphatic additive: furthermore, in addition, besides 
Complex esphatic alternative: alternatively 
Complex de- ic, afterthought: incidentally, by the way 
Apposition, expository: that is, I nean, in other words 
Apposition, exesplificatery: for instance, thus 
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Adversat 


Causal 


Tesporal 


Comparison, similar: 
Comparison, dissimilar: 
è 

Sinple adversativer 
Containing adversative: 
Emphatic adversati 
Contrastive avowal: 
Simple contrastive: 
Eephatic contrastive: 


Meaning corrections 
Wording correction: 
Closed dismissal: 


Open-ended dismissal: 


Simple causal: 
Emphatic causal: 
Reason: 

Result: 

Purposes 

Reversed causal: 
Reversed reason 
Reversed result: 
Reversed purpose: 
Conditional causal: 
Conditional emphatic causal: 


Generalized conditional: 
Reversed polarity conditional: 
Respective direct causal: 


Respective reversed polarity: 


Simple external sequential: 
Simple external simultaneous: 
Simple external preceding: 
Simple conclusive: 
Correlative sequential: 
Correlative conclusive: 
Complex immediate: 

Complex interrupted: 

Complex repetitive: 

Complex specific: 
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likewise, similarly, in the same way 
on the other hand, by contrast. 


yet, thoush, only 

tut 

however, nevertheless, despite this 
in fact, actually, as a matter of fact 
but, ard 

however, on the other hand, at the 
same tine 

instead, rather, on the contrary 

at least, rather, I mean 

in any case, in either case, whichever 
way it is 

in any case, anyhow, at any rate, 
however it is 


so, then, hence, therefore 
consequently, because of this 

for this reason, on account of this 
as a result, in consequence 

for this purpose, with this in mind, 
for, because 

it follows, on this basis 

arising out of this 

to this end 

then 

in that case, in such an evert, that 
being so 

under the circuastances 

otherwise, under other circuastances 
in this respect, in this regard, with 
reference to this 

otherwise, in other respects, aside 
From this 


then, next, after that 

just then, at the sane tine 
previously, before that 
finally, at last 

first ... then 

at first ... in the end 

at once, thereupon 

soon, after a tine 

next time, on another occasion 
next day, an hour later 


Complex durative: meanwhile 


Complex terminal: until then 

Coselex punctiliars at this moment, 

Internal sequential: then, next, secondly 
Internal conclusiver finally, in conclusion 
Correlative sequential: First ... next 

Correlative conciusive: oo Finally 

Now-point pasts up to now, hitherto 
New-point presents at this point, here 
Now-point future frou now on, henceforward 
Sumnary: to sua up, in short, triefly 
Resumptive: to resune, to return to the point 


4, Lexical Cohesion, This is the cohesive effect achieved by the selection of vocabulary. On the 
borderline between grammatical and lexical cohesion is the cohesive function of the class 
of GENERAL NOUN, The following framework is suggested (1976:288) for the description of 
lexical cohesion: 


Type of lexical cohesion Referential relation 
1, Reiteration 

a) Sane word (repetition) sane referent 

b) Synonya (or neer-synonym) inclusive 


c) Supererdinate exclus: 
d) General word unrelated 
2. Coilocation 


The effect of lexical, especially collocational, cohesion on a text is subtle and difficult 
to estimate, With grammatical cohesion the effect is relatively clears of one comes across 
the word he, for example, there is no doubt that some essential information is called for, 
and that the identity of the he must be recovered fron somewhere, Reference itens, 
substitutes and conjunctions ail explicitly presuppose some elenent other than themselves, 


Th lexical cohesion, however, it is not a case of there being particular lexical iteas 
Which always have a cohesive function. EVERY lexical item MAY erter inte a cohesive 
relation, but by itself it carries no indication whether it is functioning cohesively or 
not. That can be established oniy by reference to the text, 


ve. Without our being aware of it, each occurrence of a lexical item carries with it its 
on textual history, a particular coilecational environment that has been built up in the 
course of the creation of the text and that will provide the context within i the item 
will be incarnated on this particular occasion, This environment determines the ‘instantial 
meaning’, or text aeaning, of the item, a meaning which is unique to each specific 
instance, (1976: 288-289) 


To see what an analysis of a text from this point of view looks like, see Chapter & For a sample of 
the kinds of regularities that pay show up in a text in a South Asian language have a look at the 
following: 


Hale, Austin. 1985. "Noun phrase form and cohesive function in Newari," Studia Linguistica 
Diachronica et Synchronica, Werner Winter Sexagenario Anno MOMLXXITI. Eds: Ursula Pieper 
and Gerhard Stickel (Berline Mouton de Gruyter) pp. 303-321. 


In this article I go through a Newari folk tale locking for the cohesive ties. As it turns 
out, there is an interesting mapping of the various types of cohesive tie upon the various 
nam phrase constituent types, as follows: 


Determiner Quantifier Qualifier Iten Case Emphatic 


1 i 
i i 
j 2 enan eae ! ! f 
1 i 


Reference Substitution / Ellipsis Lexical Conjunction Reference 


At least in this particular story each constituent type was involved in only one or two of 
the Halliday & Hasan types of cohesive tie. 


VIII. Focal Content 


Labov, William, and Joshua Haletzky. 1967, "Narrative analysis: oral versions of personal 
experience,” Essays on the Verbal ard Visual Arts. [Proceedings of the 1966 “Annual Spring 
Meeting of the American Ethnological Societyl, ed. by June Hela MacNeish. (Seattle: 
University of Hashington Press) pe. 12-44, 


Labov's comments on evaluative material was what got se started on the notion of focal 
content, The evaluations he studied were fulfillments of claims made by the speaker before 
the tape recorder was turned on. 


Hale, Austin, and Richard E, Elkins. 1980. "Si Makut: The footprints of plot and other disccurse 
systems upon the surface grammar of a Western Bukidnon Manobo folktale." Studies in 
Philippine Linguistics, 4, 1:1-42. 


Hale, Austin. 1984, "A discourse pecking order," Theory and application in processing texts in ror- 
Incoeuropean languages, ed, by Robert E, Longacre, (Papiere zur Textlinguistik, Band 431 
(Hamburg: Helmut Buske Verlag) pp. 1-24. 


Hunt, Russell A. and Douglas Vipond. 1926. "Evaluations in literary reading," Text 6.1:59-71. 


“Evaluations are the means by which teilers of conversational stories, and, by analogy, 
narrators of literary texts, convey their beliefs, values, and attitudes. From the 
listener's or the reader's point of view, evaluations are usually signalled by a sense of 
incongruity between a giver element and the local norm of the text. We distinguish three 
types found in literary narratives: ‘discourse evaluations' which can occur when something 
is expressed in a distinctive way; ‘story evaluations' which can occur when something 
unexpected happens in the story world; ‘telling evaluations which can occur when the fact 
that the narrator mentions something at all, or mentions it ata particular moment, is 
surprising. Texts appear to have redundant patterns of evaluation, and thus core 
Perceptions tend to be shared among authors, narrators, end ‘point-driven' readers." (Froa 
the abstract) 


Td. Spoken vs. britten Language 


Redeker, Gisela. 1984, "Gn differences between spoken and written language,” Discourse Processes 
743-35. (This is prisarily a report on a psycholinguistic experinent to show how scales 
of INVOLVERENT, DETATCHMENT, FRAGMENTATION, and INTEGRATION covary with a change of mode 
From speaking to writing, The benefit I see for us comes sainiy in the list in Table 1, 
page 48, which presents Chafe's definition of the four scales that are said to 
differentiate between oral and written nodes of communication. These can be seen as the 
Kinds of syntactic end lexical features that will have analogues in the languages we are 
working in, and will allow us gore quickly to becone sensitive to the kinds of things that 
are likely to be differences between oral and written modes in the languages we are 
working with.) 


Biber, Douglas. 1986. "Spoken and written textual dimensions in English: Resolving the contradictory 
Findings," Language 62.2:384-414. ("Three underlying textual dimensions are identified: 
Interactive vs. Edited Text, Abstract vs. Situated Content, and Reported vs. Immediate 
Style, To demonstrate the value of the nulti-feature/aulti-diaension approach, the specific 
Findings of earlier studies are reconciled within the model proposed here." Again, I would 
usa this as a check-list of features in studying the differences between oral and written 
styles in languages we are dealing with, See especially the list on page 388. Another list 
ta have a lock at is the lish of text types in Table 1, page 390. Some of these may give 
new ideas for the elicitation of texts.) 
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